UNRULY FAMILY
pleasanter sight than to see the King and Queen walking with
their children: it was very formal perhaps, but it was very unusual
for a monarch to play the father so graciously, and good solid
English parents went back to their homes highly appreciative
of the way in which the Princes and Princesses were being brought
up.
Now and again c a very select company' of the nobility would
be invited to Court to meet the royal children. For example, in
1769 the King and Queen staged a magnificent reception by the
children. At one end of the room on a raised platform were
their five children, ' elegantly dressed in togas according to the
Roman custom '; though the conventions of costume must have
been considerably defied by the elaborate Order of the Garter,
worn by the Prince of Wales, and the Order of the Bath, worn
by his brother, Frederick, who since the tender age of seven
months had been known to the world as the Bishop of Osnabriick.
The c reception' incidentally was much criticized in the Press
of the time. What a gross insult to ask a great Whig nobleman
and his lady to make their obeisance before children of such a
tender age! So the caricaturists, who were almost certainly well
paid for their services by the King's political enemies, were put
to work to ridicule what was after all nothing more than a father's
anxiety to bring his children up in the way that they must go;
and London laughed lustily when a cartoon appeared in which
was depicted the nobility paying its respects to a Prince of Wales
busy flying a kite, a Bishop of Osnabriick seated on a rocking-
horse, and a Princess Royal being surreptitiously fed by a wet
nurse conveniently posted behind a convenient screen.
It was inevitable that there should be gathered round the
Princes and Princesses a veritable army of attendants. There
were nurses and governesses, preceptors and tutors; and when it
is remembered what a busy official life George was compelled to
lead it is remarkable that he was able to give so much of his time
to the supervision of the arrangements for his children's up-
bringing. Those nurses and governesses, preceptors and tutors,
were invariably chosen by him; and he received their reports on
the physical and mental progress of their charges. It was a father's
duty to supervise his children's education; and George was never
the man to shirk his duty.
At a later period, when the elder boys had already cut them-